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ANTHHOPOLOGT AT THE MADISON MEETING. 
BY W J MCGEE. 

The forty-second meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Madison, Wisconsin, August 16- 
23, 1893, fell below the average of recent years in attendance, but, 
thanks to the thoughtful hospitality of the good people of the lake- 
side city, was memorably pleasant. Moreover, the scientific interest 
of the papers and discussions was quite up to if not above the aver- 
age, and anthropology received, perhaps, the lion's share of atten- 
tion. A vice-presidential address, the customary popular lecture, 
and thirty papers presented before the anthropologic section, besides 
numerous discussions of importance, indicate the position taken by 
this science at the meeting. It may be added that while Section H 
■was, through the energy of Vice-President Dorsey, always prompt 
in beginning work, it was the last to adjourn. The average at- 
tendance at sectional meetings, both maximum and mean, was also 
reached in this section. Thus, as an indication of activity in the 
branch of knowledge most closely related to humanity, and as a 
measure of popular interest in anthropology, the Madison meeting 
was highly gratifying. 

The formal address by Vice-President J. Owen Dorsey repre- 
sented the results of recent researches concerning the Biloxi Indians 
of Louisiana, of which a few remnants only exist. During Mr. 
Dorsey's visits to the survivors of this people, in 1892 and 1893, ne 
acquired a quantity of linguistic, mythologic, and sociologic mate- 
rial sufficient to form a volume of several hundred pages, and the 
address comprised the gist of this material. The significance of 
the appellations and other denotive terms of the tribe ; the earlier 
habitats and migrations; the past and present condition of the 
people with respect to habits, customs, and numbers ; and the kin- 
ship system and marriage laws were severally treated in a philo- 
sophic way. Special attention was given to the Biloxi language, 
which was discussed with respect to phonology, morphology, semasi- 
ology (or sematology). In the course of the discussion it was shown 
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that certain generalizations of Duponceau and Brinton are not appli- 
cable to the Biloxi language. Numerous examples of case-endings 
for nouns and pronouns were given, together with many forms of 
the imperative mood for the verb, which is highly complex in that 
the sexes of the person addressed and the speaker are both repre- 
sented. The morphology of the language is characterized by de- 
pendent clauses; a typical sentence given in the address (page 16 
of the separate printed copy) comprises five dependent clauses in 
addition to the stem-clause, while the corresponding English con- 
sists of four sentences. The semasiology (defined as "the science 
of the development and connections of the meanings of words") of 
the Biloxi is instructive, affording numerous examples both of word- 
building and onomatopeia. About 100 onomatopes have been re- 
corded. Various examples of the curious folklore and mythology 
of the Biloxi tribe were given. 

Among the author's conclusions are the following : (a) The 
Biloxi is one of those languages which is characterized by com- 
plexity ; (<$) in the " ground plan " or " plan of ideas " the Biloxi 
differs notably from the Iroquoian tongues and the Athapascan lan- 
guages of Oregon ; (c) the relationship of the Biloxi to other Siouan 
tongues has been fully established, although it differs from most of 
the Siouan languages in various respects ; (d~) it would seem that at 
least a thousand or fifteen hundred years must have elapsed since 
the separation of the Biloxi, Hidatsa, and Tutelo people from the 
Siouan tribes found by Captain John Smith in eastern Virginia. 

As usual, two or three other vice-presidential addresses touched 
more or less directly on anthropology. In his discussion of 
" Geologic Time as indicated by the sedimentary Rocks of North 
America" before Section E, Vice-President Walcott based a new 
and highly suggestive estimate of the age of the earth on the accumu- 
lation of limestones in the different American formations, deducing 
a value intermediate between that commonly reached by physicists 
and astronomers on the one hand and by dynamic and biotic geolo- 
gists on the other; the estimate for the Cenozoic, including the 
Pleistocene, being about three million years, and for the entire post- 
Archean about forty-five million years. In the Section of Economic 
Science and Statistics Vice-President W. H. Brewer presented a 
highly suggestive discussion of the "Mutual Relations of Science 
and Stock-breeding," in the course of which he emphasized the fact 
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that many domestic animals have been completely reconstructed, 
practically recreated, through human intervention, and suggested 
the possible extension of this most beneficent intervention to the 
human animal. Vice-President Henry F. Osborn, before the Sec- 
tion of Zoology/gave a masterly address on "The Rise of the 
Mammalia," in which the character and conditions of evolution 
were elucidated, and the kinship of the human organism to lower 
ancestral types was incidentally pointed out. Before the section of 
Botany, Vice-President C. E. Bessey, treating of " Evolution and 
Classification," touched on the influence of human activity in 
modifying plants ; and as an effort to introduce strictly genetic 
classification in one of the two great branches of life on the earth 
the address was well worthy the attention of anthropologists. 

Dr. Daniel G. Brinton's evening lecture, delivered in the Assem- 
bly chamber of the Capitol, was an admirable popular exposition of 
present knowledge concerning "Early Men." After a summary 
statement of the data and methods of anthropology, the author dis- 
cussed the evidence as to the original home, the antiquity, and the 
dispersion of mankind. He gave reasons for holding that the river 
gra'vels and caves of France and Belgium, and perhaps the Iberian 
peninsula and the British isles, yield the oldest records of human 
existence ; and after making due allowances for incomplete exam- 
ination of the caverns and fluvial deposits farther eastward, expressed 
the conviction that the earliest men of the earth came into being 
somewhere along the mountainous zone extending from the western 
footslopes of the Alps through the Himalaya nearly to the borders 
of the Yellow sea. Emphasis was laid on the fact that while cer- 
tain characters of these earliest men are more distinctly simian and 
pithecoid than those of modern times, yet their bones and art 
products indicate that they were distinctively men, thinking and 
speaking, possessing upright stature, acquainted with and at least 
in partial control of fire, and masters of many rude but essentially 
human arts; so that the researches of archeology have made little 
progress in tracing mankind toward the lower ancestry of necessary 
hypothesis. By the association of human relics with glacial and 
aqueoglacial deposits and with extinct or displaced animals, the 
date of human origin in the Eurasian continent was thought to be 
carried backward in time beyond the last ice invasion of the Pleis- 
tocene. Touching on the question of the peopling of the Ameri- 
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can continent, the author gave consideration to the indications of 
Asiatic invasion across Bering strait or directly over the northern 
Pacific, yet held with some strength to his previously expressed 
opinion that the original immigration was across the northern At- 
lantic during an earlier geologic period when the arctic climate was 
milder and the arctic lands more extensive than today. 

The following papers were presented to the Section of Anthro- 
pology : 

Songs of Sequence of the Navajos (illustrated by the phono- 
graph) ; Dr. Washington Matthews. 

The Results of Excavations at the ancient Argillite quarries re- 
cently discovered near Delaware river, on Gaddes run (illustrated 
by specimens) ; H. C. Mercer. 

Indian Migrations ; Dr. C. Staniland Wake. (Read by Secretary 
Moorehead in absence of the author.) 

The instinctive Interest of Children in Bear and Wolf Stories ; 
Professor W. H. Brewer. 

The Delicacy of the Sense of Taste among Indians (with statis- 
tical tables) ; E. H. S. Bailey. 

Caches of the Saginaw Valley (illustrated by specimens); Harlan 
I. Smith. 

Is the Polysynthesis of Duponceau characteristic of American 
Languages? J. N. B. Hewitt. (Read by title in absence of the 
author.) 

Primitive Woman as a Poet; A. F. Chamberlain. (Read by 
abstract in absence of the author.) 

Some Drawings by Kootenay Indians; A. F. Chamberlain. 
(Read by abstract in absence of the author.) 

Psychology at the World's Fair (illustrated by schedules) ; Pro- 
fessor Joseph Jastrow. 

Some Account of the Purification Ceremonies and the Sacred 
Stone in use among the Mission Indians of California (illustrated 
by specimens) ; H. N. Rust. 

The Indian Stone Adzes (illustrated by specimens) ; H. N. Rust. 

Some facts concerning the Obsidian Blades called Swords, from 
northern California (illustrated by specimens) ; H. N. Rust. 

Observations in regard to the use of Argillite by prehistoric Peo- 
ple, made from Explorations of ancient Village Sites in the Dela- 
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ware valley (illustrated by specimens, diagrams, and maps) ; Ernest 
Volk. 

The Evidence of glacial Man in America ; G. Frederick Wright. 

The Antiquity of Man in America ; W J McGee. 

The prehistoric Man of New Mexico ; H. S. Herrera. (Read by 
title in absence of the author.) 

Buried Deposits of Hornstone Disks ; J. F. Snyder. (Read by 
abstract in absence of the author.) 

A Shawnee Town and its Exploration ; W. E. Myer. (Read by 
abstract in absence of the author.) 

Remarks on Sheet Copper Designs from the Hopewell Group, 
Ohio (illustrated by diagrams) ; Warren K. Moorehead. 

The Ancient Necropolis of Ancon, Peru (illustrated by diagrams) ; 
George A. Dorsey. 

Another ancient Source of Jasper Blade Material east of the 
middle Alleghanies (illustrated by specimens) ; H. C. Mercer. 

Remarks on a Mexican Calendar System (illustrated by dia- 
grams) ; Dr. Daniel G. Brinton. 

Theory of Primal Shaping Arts (illustrated by diagrams) ; Pro- 
fessor W. H. Holmes. (Read by W J McGee in absence of the 
author.) 

Indian Names for the Four Winds and Four Quarters; J. Owen 
Dorsey. 

Notes for an archeologic Study of La Plata Island, Ecuador ; 
George A. Dorsey. 

A Ceremony of the Quichua Indians of Peru ; George A. Dorsey. 

The Sacrifice of the White Dog ; C. A. Hirschfelder. (Read by 
title in absence of the author.) 

The Relation between Mythopeia and Euhemerism; Merwin- 
Marie Snell. (Read by title in absence of the author.) 

Revision of Calendar ; Ada M. King. (Read by title in absence 
of the author.) 

As usual at recent meetings of the Association, the subject of 
American archeology received much attention. Perhaps foremost 
in permanent value among the papers on this subject was that by 
Professor Holmes on "Primal Shaping Arts." The author's con- 
clusions are based on extended study of American aboriginal art 
products and elaborate experiments in reproduction of the primitive 
forms. The phenomena involved in the shaping arts are classified 
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(i) by material ; (2) by shaping acts or processes; (3) by function 
or use of the products ; (4) by culture stage of the artist ; (5) by 
time periods and order of development, and* (6) by peoples or 
races. The shaping arts themselves are studied to greatest advan- 
tage by means of the processes of manufacture, which are classified 
as follows : 

1. Fracturing processes : (a) Breaking 

\b) Splitting 
(V) Flaking 
(d) Chipping 

2. Battering processes : (a) Bruising 

(£) Pecking 

3. Abrading processes : (a) Grinding 

(6) Rubbing 
(*■) Polishing 

4. Incising processes : (a) Cutting 

(6) Scraping 

(c) Picking 

(</) Piercing or boring. 

It was then shown that the order of development of arts was de- 
termined primarily by men's needs, secondly, by the conditions 
of their environment; and in this stage the inductive research is 
aided by deductive reasoning, based on the known course of human 
evolution in its later stages. Thus, among the primary needs were 
(1) the need of food; (2) the needs of defense and offense; (3) 
the needs of shelter and clothing, etc. The need for food-getting 
alone would lead to the development of varied activities, the nature 
of which would depend on the character of the available food 
sources as well as on the character of materials available for em- 
ployment in the nascent arts. Now, both inductive research and 
deductive reasoning indicate that primal man employed mainly two 
great classes of stone implements, viz., (1) rounded or blunt stones 
for throwing, beating, crushing, battering, grinding, etc., and (2) 
sharp-edged or pointed stones for cutting, digging, piercing, scrap- 
ing, etc. This was the primitive stage of development or incipient 
organization, in which many functions are performed by one organ. 
Then, in the development of stone art, as in biotic evolution, special- 
ized forms came into being, and the implements were differentiated 
and multiplied until there came to be a multiplicity of forms, each 
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designed to perform a different function. Now, in tracing the de- 
velopment of form and function, a number of stages may be recog- 
nized in the art products : There is the stage of single-act products, 
e. g. , pebbles cleft by a single blow ; then multiple-act products, 
e. g. , pebbles or cores fractured and shaped by successive blows ; 
and, finally, sequence-act products, including flaked -chipped and 
ground-polished implements, in which the simple primal acts pre- 
pared the way for more complex acts. Juxtaposing these stages of 
complexity in shaping acts with the cultural stages of mankind, 
beginning with savagery and ending with enlightenment, it is evi- 
dent that the simplest acts correspond to the lowest culture stage ; 
and, proceeding with this comparative investigation, the author de- 
veloped and illustrated graphically a scheme of evolution of the 
shaping arts expressed in culture stages. From this scheme it ap- 
pears that the initial shaping arts were those of the fracturing pro- 
cesses, beginning with the lowest savagery, culminating toward the 
highest savagery, and declining through the stages of barbarism and 
civilization ; that the second class, comprehending the battering 
processes, began toward the middle of the stage of savagery, cul- 
minated early in the barbarous stage, and then declined ; that the 
third class of arts, comprising the processes of incising, began in 
savagery and increased slowly through the stage of barbarism, and 
afterward more rapidly, continuing down to the present; and that 
the multiple-act or sequence-act arts, comprising the abrading pro- 
cesses, began feebly midway through the stage of savagery, and 
slowly increased with successive culture stages. 

Commenting on the paper, Dr. Brinton pointed out that the 
scheme of culture stages and art products set forth therein departs 
from the accepted European classification, which is based on long 
continued and widely extended investigations, and that the conclu- 
sions ought not, therefore, to be accepted without careful considera- 
tion. In reply Mr. McGee, observing that the conclusions are 
admittedly tentative, explained that the classification is indigenous 
and based essentially on the phenomena of this country, to which 
the European classification seems in some measure inapplicable. 
Thus there are in America many stone objects which by European 
archeologists are classed on the basis of form as paleolithic and in- 
terpreted as representing a definite culture stage ; but these objects 
occur on many sites in thousands, even in scores of tons, implying 
on the European hypothesis a denser savage population than con- 
57 
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servative students could admit ; and partly for this reason a simpler 
explanation of the phenomena has been adopted by a large group of 
American archeologists, among whom Professor Holmes is the 
leader. While, therefore, the classification is by no means final, it 
is the best thus far proposed for this country. 

Mr. Mercer's communication on the ancient argillite quarries of 
Gaddes run represented essentially a continuation of the researches 
on Delaware river inaugurated by Professor Holmes. Within a few 
months it has been shown that in various localities within a limited 
distance of Trenton the aborigines quarried argillite similar to that 
from which the well-known Trenton " turtle-backs " are fashioned, 
and that at or near these quarries workshops were established in 
which well-shaped blades were manufactured, while the debris, in- 
cluding many "failures" undistinguishable in form as well as in 
composition from the Trenton " turtle-backs," was left behind. 
Some of these workshops, with attendant " failures," occur on the 
modern flood-plain of Delaware river, the nearest to Trenton thus 
far discovered being those described by Mr. Mercer. The dis- 
coveries have an important bearing on the question of the antiquity 
of man raised by the association recorded at Trenton. 

Mr. Mercer's second communication was a detailed account of an 
aboriginal jasper quarry in Pennsylvania, from which material for 
some of the widely diffused jasper implements of Pennsylvania must 
have been taken. 

In his account of caches in the Saginaw valley, Mr. Smith de- 
scribed in detail a number of caches of stone implements recently 
discovered by him in the eastern-middle portion of the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan. Special and most exemplary efforts were made 
by the author to trace the material of which the objects were made 
to their sources in neighboring geologic formations and in prehistoric 
quarries, and these efforts were fortunately attended by a fair meas- 
ure of success. 

Mr. Rust exhibited some remarkably fine specimens of the stone 
tubes so abundant and so puzzling to archeologists on the Pacific 
coast, describing their connection with ceremonials of the Mission 
Indians of California. He also exhibited an interesting collection 
of stone adzes illustrating the attachment of handles of bone and 
wood by means of sinew and a highly tenacious gum made from 
native asphaltutn. In addition he laid before the section a mag- 
nificent flaked and chipped obsidian blade, detailing the circum- 
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stances under which it was obtained from a living Indian, and 
mentioning the high value and superstitious significance attached to 
it by its former owner. 

Mr. Volk presented an extended and admirable communication 
setting forth the results of excavations and observations made, under 
the auspices of the Peabody Museum, by direction of Professor 
Putnam, at Trenton. The occurrence of argillite "turtle-backs" 
and other human relics at various depths in the surface deposits was 
illustrated by diagrams and sections. The author personally ob- 
tained various relics from the surface soil and superficial gravels 
and sand beds associated therewith, the argillite objects being some- 
times associated with fragments of pottery. The depth at which 
the objects were found was not, however, greater than that reached 
by the tap-roots of deep-rooted trees, while the pottery and finished 
implements appear to represent the work of the modern Indians. 

Judging from the attendance, the most interesting discussion of the 
section, and indeed of the meeting, was introduced by the papers 
of Professor G. Frederick Wright and W J McGee, summarizing 
the supposed evidence of high human antiquity in this country. 
Professor Wright* enumerated the discoveries at Newcomerstown and 
Loveland, Ohio, and defended the early work at Trenton, alluding 
also to the discoveries at Little Falls, Minnesota, and on the Pacific 
coast. From these discoveries he argued at some length the glacial 
or preglacial age of man in America along lines laid down in recent 
popular publications. Mr. McGee mentioned several unpublished 
discoveries which at first sight appear to indicate the existence of 
man in this country before the end of the glacial period, and de- 
scribed also the finding of an obsidian implement in the late Pleis- 
tocene of Nevada, accounts of which are in print. He then con- 
trasted legal evidence and procedure with scientific evidence and 
methods, pointing out that the lines of reasoning are essentially 
diverse, and laying down the principles that in science conclusion 
is not imperative unless the evidence is ample, that all scientific 
conclusions are tentative only, and that unsupported testimony is 
nugatory. 

The papers by Messrs. Volk, Wright, and McGee were discussed 
together by Professor T. C. Chamberlin, Professor F. W. Putnam, 

* Not to be confounded with the geologist of Oberlin, Professor A. A. 
Wright. 
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Dr. H. C. Hovey, Professor E. W. Claypole, Professor C. R. Van 
Hise, Mr. Warren Upham, and others, including the authors. Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin called attention to the fact that the alleged evi- 
dences of glacial man in this country enumerated by Professor 
Wright did not include several instances mentioned by him as in- 
dubitable in a previous publication. Using the simile of legal pro- 
cedure, he pointed out that of several witnesses giving concordant 
testimony introduced in a previous issue a number have been im- 
peached, admittedly with success, since they were not again brought 
on the stand ; and from this serious decrease in the evidence adduced 
he argued the weakness of the case for the glacial age of man. He 
also brought to light a number of inconsistencies in the testimony 
yet retained by the advocate of high human antiquity, showing that 
different published statements, including the exhibit at the World's 
Fair, are inconsistent with each other and with the statements made 
at the meeting, to the extent that -even the Newcomerstqwn discov- 
ery cannot be regarded as worthy of credence by conservative geol- 
ogists and archeologists. The other cases also were discussed at 
some length, special attention being given to 'the possibility of 
adventitious intrusion through windfall of trees and in other ways. 
The general conclusion, as stated by Professor Chamberlin, is that 
the Newcomerstown find is indecisive without more consistent evi- 
dence than has thus far been produced, and that the various other 
finds are even less trustworthy as evidence of glacial man in America. 
Mr. Upham, on hypothetic grounds, defended the Little Falls dis- 
covery, expressing confidence in the first conclusion based on incom- 
plete observation, despite the fact that it has since been abandoned 
by Professor N. H. Winchell, state geologist of Minnesota, after 
more extended studies on the ground in company with Professor 
W. H. Holmes. Professor Claypole discussed at some length the 
nature of evidence, scientific and legal, in general supporting the 
principles laid down by Mr. McGee, but urging that in the case in 
question the evidence should not be completely thrown out of court, 
and that the question should be held subjudice. Professor Putnam 
expressed confidence in the early work at Trenton, discussing at 
some length the question of intrusion through wind-felled trees and 
in other ways, giving special weight to the evidence afforded by a 
human skull found some years ago in the Trenton gravels by Dr. 
C. C. Abbott. Dr. Hovey mentioned the finding of an arrow-point 
in a cavern in such situation as to suggest high human antiquity, 
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pointing out, however, that in this case, as in those under discussion, 
the evidence was by no means conclusive. Professor Van Hise in- 
troduced some critical inquiries with respect to the supposed associ- 
ation of relics with different deposits, his remarks indicating the 
opinion, which seemed to prevail among the geologists present, that 
the supposed evidence on record is by no means sufficient to prove 
the glacial age of man in America. 

Summing up the argument for high human antiquity, Pro- 
fessor Wright defended the testimony afforded by the various 
discoveries, extolling the legal skill of some of the finders and 
calling attention to affidavits made by others. The Abbott finds 
at Trenton were reintroduced, the elaborate researches by Professor 
Holmes being impugned. The principal Pacific coast phenomena 
were discussed in considerable detail, special reference being made 
to the observations by Clarence King and the vicarious records of 
Becker, and the Nampa imposture, detected first by Dutton and 
later by Powell, was again brought forward. 

In closing the discussion, Mr. McGee remarked that despite the 
possibility that man existed in this country during at least the last 
ice invasion of the glacial period the fact of his existence at that 
time in America has not yet been proved beyond question. Some 
discoveries are open to diverse interpretation ; the accounts of others 
are inherently weak, and the case gains no strength from the multi- 
plication of witnesses when each new witness is as untrustworthy as 
the old. The important generalizations of science have always been 
corroborated and sustained by further research, and it was held to be 
especially significant that the supposed evidences of great human 
antiquity in this country have not been corroborated or sustained 
by more extended and more critical researches, but that in all save 
one or two cases later research has only served to show that the 
first interpretation was erroneous. 

Mr. Moorehead's communication was illustrated by figures show- 
ing the outlines of copper objects found in the Hopewell group of 
mounds. The designs were probably or certainly cut out of thin 
sheets of copper, though it was not determined whether the sheets 
were hammered or rolled, and while the designs conform in such 
manner as to show that set patterns are represented, there is suffi- 
cient variation to indicate that the objects were shaped individually 
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and not stamped by dies. Special attention was directed to designs 
representing the svastika or fylfot cross, which acquire peculiar 
interest in view of recent assertions that the svastika is confined to 
the Eastern hemisphere. In discussing the paper, Dr. Brinton de- 
scribed another form of the svastika, and Mr. G. A. Dorsey described 
a form found by him while investigating the prehistoric cemeteries 
of Peru. Vice-President Dorsey also called the attention of the 
section to another variant, which appears on the war-chart of the 
Kansa tribe, the survivors of which are now in Indian Territory. 
A copy of this chart was given to the speaker in 1882 by a heredi- 
tary chief of a war gens of the Kansa tribe, who said that it had 
been in the possession of his ancestors for a long period, and ex- 
plained that the svastika thereon was a wind symbol. 

The principal paper by Mr. G. A. Dorsey was a description of 
the ancient necropolis of Ancon, Peru, which is in part reproduced 
in the anthropologic building of the World's Fair. The area as- 
signed to the necropolis is laid out into irregular patches, generally 
one to three yards across, by means of little embankments of gravel. 
Each patch may be regarded as a cemetery lot, and is occupied 
generally by the remains of one, though sometimes of two or more 
individuals. The bodies are desiccated and form more or less 
perfectly preserved remains, usually in a squatting posture, with 
knees drawn to the chin. Each is wrapped in cotton and after- 
ward in many layers of cloth or matting, the whole securely tied by 
strong ropes. 

In his paper on the calendar system of Central America and 
Mexico, Dr. Brinton remarked that at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest all the semi-civilized peoples of this continent made use of 
the same calendar, despite the great diversity of their languages. 
This system is absolutely unique, nothing like it being found else- 
where in the new world or anywhere in the old world. Its basis 
is a month of twenty days, of which thirteen make a nominal year, 
and eighteen, plus five days, the solar year. Earnest efforts have 
been made by writers to detect in these periods the results of as- 
tronomic observations, either lunar or solar, or on Venus or other 
planets, or on constellations, but up to the present time without 
positive results. The twenty-day period is generally conceded to 
have been based on the vigesimal system of counting, which was 
common to all these tribes. Each day has a name and a number, 
and the author has found by a study of these names that they have 
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the same meaning in all those languages in which they are pre- 
served. This coincidence proves a common origin, but the place 
of origin has not yet been established. The author's research leads 
to the opinion that the system originated with one of the Maya 
tribes in or near Chiapas. Moreover, he finds reason to suppose 
that the calendar was at first purely divinitory and astrologic, sub- 
sequently becoming a time-count, with a rather awkward adaptation 
to the solar year of lunar months, such as is found in the northern 
hunting tribes. The day names are symbolic and appear to be ar- 
ranged in a sequence corresponding to the ordinary history of human 
life from birth and youth up to old age and death. 

In connection with the work of the section on archeology an ex- 
cursion was made to examine the Indian mounds about the northern 
shore of Lake Mendota. The mounds examined include the ordi- 
nary conical or dome-shaped tumuli and effigy mounds, together 
with embankments, all characteristic of the Wisconsin district. 

The contributions to psychology and somatology were limited 
in number, though of great interest. Dr. Jastrow described at 
length the psychometric methods of the anthropologic laboratory 
in Chicago, setting forth the objects and purposes of the work. 
Professor Brewer described his observations on the lively interest 
manifested by children, and to a less extent by adults, in stories of 
bears and wolves. He expressed the opinion that, while a part of 
this interest may be ascribed to the brevity and force of the mono- 
syllabic names, the chief and real reason for the predominance of the 
idea is to be found in the instinctive fear of these animals, inherited 
from ancestors in parts of Europe in which they abounded at the 
beginning of civilization. Mr. Bailey's paper on the delicacy of 
the sense of taste among Indians also attracted much attention. 
The author presented the results of a large number of tests made on 
Indian boys and girls, showing by percentages the delicacy of taste 
for acid, bitter, and sweet substances. This was supplemented by 
similar tables showing the results of like tests made on an equal 
number of white boys and girls. While the results of the tests show 
some aberration, they indicate on the whole a materially higher 
sensibility among the white youth. 

One of the most interesting papers laid before the section was 
that by Dr. Washington Matthews on the songs of sequence of the 
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Navajos. The author recited a Navajo legend, interspersed with 
questions asked by the children of the principal characters concern- 
ing the origin and peculiarities of vegetation, etc., together with 
the parent's replies in the form of mystic songs, the latter given by 
the phonograph from cylinders bearing records of the songs sung 
by the Indians themselves in their own tents. In addition to the 
interest of the subject, the communication was important as illus- 
trating the uses and advantages of phonographic instruments in 
ethnologic work. 

Vice-President Dorsey's paper on Indian names for the four 
winds and four quarters summarized personal observations among 
the Omaha, Ponka, Osage, Kansa, Kwapa, and Biloxi tribes of the 
Siouan stock, and the Tutu tunne of Oregon representing the Atha- 
pascan stock, in comparison with the Dakota equivalents recorded 
by Riggs. In some of these languages the names for the cardinal 
points differ from those of the corresponding winds. In the Tutu 
tunne dialect there are distinct names for the northeast, south- 
east, southwest, and northwest winds, as well as for the correspond- 
ing quarters, these names being compounds of the names of the 
four cardinals. 

The paper by Mr. Hewitt was an important contribution to knowl- 
edge of linguistics. It is given in full elsewhere in this number of 
the American Anthropologist, together with remarks by Mr. 
Dorsey designed to show that sundry assertions made by Duponceau 
and his followers are not applicable to the Siouan tongues and 
certain other languages. 

The officers of the Section of Anthropology elected for the ensu- 
ing year are: Vice-President, Dr. Franz Boas; Secretary, Professor 
A. F. Chamberlain. For the place of meeting in 1894, Brooklyn 
was provisionally chosen, with the condition that some other eastern 
city may be selected in its stead by the Council. Preliminary action 
was also taken with the view of holding the 1895 meeting in San 
Francisco or elsewhere on. the Pacific coast. 

Anthropologists throughout the world will doubtless be gratified 
at the selection of one of their number as the next President of the 
Association. The honor of election to this office was conferred on 
Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, of Philadelphia. 



